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earlier fasciculi be fulfilled in the subsequent numbers, it is safe to say that 
this work will at once take rank as the most complete and useful of reper- 
tories of information on the ecclesiatical architecture of the Middle Ages. 
— R. de Lasteyrie, in Rev. Critique, 1891, No. 22. 

Louis Gonse. L'Art Gothique. L' Architecture — la Peinture — la 
Sculpture — leDecor. 4to,pp. 476. Paris, anc. mais. Quantin [1891]. 
This work on the Gothic art of France is from the hand of an enthusi- 
astic lover, to whose enthusiasm are added both insight and patience — 
insight into causes and ideas and processes of development, patience in the 
discovery and study of monuments that complete the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence. M. Gonse does not claim to be a specialist — although 
he could not be denied such a claim : his aim is to present, for the first 
time, a complete picture of the development of art in France from the be- 
ginning of the twelfth to the close of the fifteenth century. His book is 
addressed to a wide public, and its charm is such as to insure its success 
in this direction : at the same time it appeals in many parts to specialists 
in the study of the Middle Ages and brings before them many new things. 
The lion's share is given to architecture, for, as the author remarks, 
" with all nations who have created an original art, the natural and logical 
expression of religious or material needs, . . . architecture is the initial, 
predominant force, giving birth to all derived arts." After two introduc- 
tory chapters, on the rehabilitation of the Middle Ages in modern times, 
and on the transformation of the basilica before and during the Roman- 
esque period, he takes up the fundamental problem of the origin and 
history of the Gothic vault — the pointed ribbed cross- vault. This problem 
is one that has more than any other excited the interest of specialists dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years, and Quicherat, Viollet-le-Duc, Anthyme 
Saint Paul, De Lasteyrie, Lefevre-Pontalis, Moore, have in turn con- 
tributed their quota to the discussion. In my opinion, M. Gonze has con- 
tributed more material — both monumental and critical — than all these 
critics together. His patient investigation, inch by inch, of that part of 
the Ue-de-France which was the birthplace of the Gothic style has borne 
fruit in a numerous series of monuments hitherto unknown, which appear 
to supply every missing link in the chain between the two works that 
hitherto had formed the basis of study — Morienval (1090) and St. Denis 
(1140). In the future, the churches of S. Stephen at Beauvais (1110), 
Bury (c. 1120), Noel-Saint-Martin (e. 1120), Berzy-le-Sec (1130), Belle- 
fontaine (1125), and others, will take their due place in this series. All 
these buildings are outwardly Romanesque. The next period, from about 
1125 or 1130 to 1150, Gonse calls transitional. As the preceding years 
had been devoted to the working-out of the elements of the cross-vault, so 
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the architects of the transition invented the complements to the vault, 
necessary to its proper use — the wall-rib and the flying buttress. The 
monuments where this style is shown are S. Louis at Poissy, the choir of 
S. Martin-des-Champs, Courmelles, S. Pierre de Montmartre, S. Maclou 
of Pontoise, Saint Germer, and others, leading up to and culminating in 
Saint- Denis, the first truly Gothic building. Then come chapters on Pri- 
mary Gothic (1150-1180), on the Great Cathedrals, under Philip Augustus 
(1180-1223) ; on the propagation of Gothic under S. Louis IX (1226-1270). 
The rest of the Gothic period is treated with less detail, but its principles 
and tendencies fully brought out, down to the close of the flamboyant style. 
There are separate chapters on Civil and on Military Architecture, and on 
the propagation of Gothic art outside of France. The second part of the 
book, devoted to decoration, treats, first, of wall-painting, panel-painting, 
glass-painting, tombstones, tapestry, and illuminations ; then of sculpture, 
and finally of costume and furniture. These chapters, though not so full 
as those on architecture, are still sufficiently detailed to give a good pic- 
ture of the development of the various branches of art. The illustrations 
are numerous and fine : twenty-eight full-sized plates and over three hun- 
dred insets. Were this a book for the specialist, we should be warranted 
in censuring M. Gonse for a lack of sections and other architectural draw- 
ings to accompany his descriptions : this is especially required in the chap- 
ters on the earliest phases of Gothic,' where we are obliged to depend largely 
on M. Gonse's judgment, without being given means to verify his assertions. 
I think it would have been preferable to omit altogether the chapter on the 
spread of Gothic outside of France : it is meagre and apparently done at 
second hand. Except for these two slight blemishes, this book is well-nigh 
perfect. The arrangement is clear and logical, the style vivid and interest- 
ing, the acquaintance with the subject broad, the appreciation of all its sides 
comprehensive. No lover or student of Gothic can be without it. Especi- 
ally to be applauded is the view that is taken of the spirit of Gothic art. 
It is as far removed from dry-as-dust antiquarianism as from gushing neo- 
Catholic ecclesiasticism ; it does not uphold art for art's sake, but recognizes 
the great importance of the ideas back of the artistic form ; it does not 
dissect them as it would prehistoric specimens, but treats them as if they 
were endued with life and full of significance. — A. L. Frothingham, Je. 



